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were deputed to the gilds, the supervision of the trade in grain and 
other victuals was retained by the city magistrates. Paternalism marked 
the medieval regulation of the grain trade, especially in London, where 
the authorities at Guildhall not only made such regulations as would 
give citizens every possible advantage in the purchase of wheat brought 
to the city markets, but wrought, often with the aid of the central 
government, to enlarge the area of domestic supply, and even bought 
and stored grain with a view to safeguarding the poorer citizens during 
years of scarcity. Following a survey of the corn laws from the first 
enactment against engrossing, forestalling, and regrating to the law 
of the Restoration Parliament which gave freedom to anyone to buy 
wheat in the open market, to store it and sell it again, Mr. Gras devotes 
two chapters to the middleman in the corn trade — the middleman of 
medieval days whose field was the local market, and the middleman of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, whose field was the London 
or metropolitan market. Here again interest is wider than the corn 
trade, as Mr. Gras brings out the change in popular attitude towards 
the middleman from the days when he was distrusted as superfluous, 
to the recognition of his usefulness that was accorded by the municipal 
authorities of London towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
The appendixes, which run to 200 pages, consist chiefly of statistics con- 
cerning the production, importation, and prices of wheat. There is a 
remarkably good bibliography extending to fifteen pages. 

L' Universite de Louvain: Conferences donnees au College de 
France en Fevrier 1915. Par Paul Delannoy, Professeur et 
Bibliothecaire de l'Universite de Louvain. (Paris: Auguste 
Picard. 191 5. Pp. xx, 229.) 

This book owes its origin to the fact that, on August 26, 1914, the 
German 165th regiment of infantry destroyed the ancient buildings and 
the famous library of the University of Louvain. The author, profes- 
sor and librarian of the university, came to Paris after the burning of 
its home and accepted an invitation to give a course of lectures on the 
history of the university before the public of the College de France. 
Bound by the limits of this kind of lectures, Professor Delannoy had to 
single out certain important features of the university's history and 
was, of course, unable to develop the whole history of the institution. 
In the six chapters of the book — each of them reproducing one of the 
six lectures — he deals successively with the foundation of the university 
in 1425 ; its organization and privileges ; the influence of the university 
on the introduction of the Renaissance in the Low Countries; the part 
played by Erasmus in this movement; the struggle of the faculty of 
theology against Luther; the life of professors and students in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; the Austrian rule and the continuous 
interfering of the Austrian government with the activities of the uni- 
versity; the French regime and the suppression of the university in 1797, 
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followed by its restoration in 1835. The last chapter deals with the 
Halles, the ancient central building, and gives the history of the library. 

As the book is cleverly composed, Professor Delannoy in fact carries 
us through the whole history of the institution, each period being repre- 
sented by and studied in the most important events or the most cele- 
brated scholars. 

The aims of the author are modest: he tries to show, by the repro- 
duction of the outstanding features of its history, the part played by 
the university in the scientific and national life of the country. He has 
very well succeeded in putting in full light both points. 

To those who know the Fasti Academici of Valerius Andreas and the 
Accidentia Lovaniensis of Vernulaeus, together with the general history 
written by V. Brants, the book of de Robiano, De lure Ecclesiae in 
Universitates Studiorum, and the history of the faculty of theology by 
Professor H. De Jongh, the book of Professor Delannoy will not bring 
many new facts or new considerations. However, as it stands, its study 
will supply them with valuable information on points hitherto not suffi- 
ciently studied and with a carefully chosen bibliography. 

The last chapter, giving the history and description of the Halles 
and of the library, will be appreciated as being the one which contains 
unknown or incompletely known elements of history, and it will bring 
home to many people how great were the losses sustained by the uni- 
versity during the destruction of 1914. The sixteen illustrations of the 
book are well chosen and reproduce some of the pictures and the treas- 
ures which are gone forever. 

Some corrections ought to be made. Page 14, note 1, the story 
according to which three Brabantine seigneurs sent people to measure 
the area of Ghent, Liege, Paris, and Cologne, and found out that Lou- 
vain was larger in extent than those cities, is a legend. Page 124, the 
main reason for the decline of the university in the sixteenth century 
was the presence of the foreign garrisons, who stayed at Louvain to 
keep it loyal to Philip II., and the frequent disorders of the soldiers, 
among whom the German mercenaries behaved the most badly. Page 
198, it is not because the cloth manufacture was declining that the 
Cloth Hall was ceded to the growing university in 1432, but owing to 
the change in the industrial conditions. As the manufacturers were 
now working at home as operatives of the capitalists, the Cloth Hall 
was no more needed. 

The book of Professor Delannoy is a very readable one : it gives a 
vivid narrative, based on carefully tested information, and it offers a 
very good idea of the part played by the university in the scientific 
and in the national life of Belgium. 

The stern words used in the preface to brand the crime of the 
German soldiers can only be fully understood by those who, like the 
author, suffered directly from the outrage. He who was the guardian 
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of the destroyed treasures has certainly the right to cry his contempt 
and his indignation in the face of the civilized world. 

Leon Van der Essen. 

A History of England and the British Empire. By Arthur D. 

Innes. Volumes III. and IV. (New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 1914, 1915. Pp.«xxvi, 550; xxxv, 604, with maps.) 
The present volumes cover the period from 1689 to 1914 and thus 
bring the work to a fair completion. It is hardly necessary to call 
attention again to the peculiar weaknesses of this author's style. His 
haste, moreover, to finish his task is apparent. Thus on page 118, 
volume III., Louis XIV. dies, but five pages later, he is still alive, hale 
and hearty at seventy-five, and as capable of mischief as ever. On 
page 128 the writer gives the mythical despatch of Byng after Passaro 
but forgets to give the real despatch. On page 275 Wilkes is intro- 
duced, but the introducer, curiously enough, like many another master 
of ceremonies, forgets to give the name of the guest; in this case leaves 
him before the audience as simply " a disreputable person ". The in- 
fluence of Hume in clearing up the haze that had befogged the Tory 
mind and enabled the Tory to support a Hanoverian king, " with a clear 
conscience", is well put; but nothing is said of the far more direct in- 
fluence of Blackstone's Commentaries, or the more widely known Idea 
of a Patriot King of Bolingbroke. In general, the number of obscure 
passages, of carelessly formed sentences, in which the simplest rules of 
composition are violated, is so great that it is hardly worth while to 
list them ; a constant and annoying reminder of the haste of the author 
in completing his book. 

This is unfortunate. These volumes are packed with useful and 
interesting information, and yet they will not be read with pleasure nor 
their contents be easily mastered by the very class of readers for whom 
the author confessedly writes. The book has many points of real merit; 
but in a work of this class, written for the young, haste in the making 
is deadly. 

Of most interest, we take it, are the last thirty pages of the fourth 
volume, in which is given a summary of the events that have taken 
place in British history since the death of Queen Victoria. Here are 
recounted with real skill the bitter struggles over protection and free 
trade, old age pensions and workingmen's insurance, the obscuration of 
the Lords, and Lloyd George's famous budgets ; over Home Rule in Ire- 
land, Welsh disestablishment, and plural voting, presenting in each case 
a summary of the arguments on either side, and with such impartiality 
withal as to give no hint of the author's own sympathies. 

This is wise ; for, as the author states in the preface, " the natural 
temptation is to make of such a record something of the nature of a 
political pamphlet". The alternative the author has frankly accepted: 
to abstain from pronouncing his own judgments on controversial ques- 



